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GOLDEN ISLAND, CHINA, 


Kin Shaw, or Golden Island, is said to 
be one of the most picturesque and beauti- 
ful places in the Chinese empire. One of 
its principal ornaments is a splendid pago- 
da, rising to a great height, and decorated 
with innumerable bells and lanterns.— 
Every breeze causes the bells to chime, 
and at night the lanterns produce a very 
brilliant and beautiful illumination. The 
humerous boats and junks upon the water 
add much to the beauty of the scene. 

{Pictorial Scrap Book. 
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ORIGINAL. 


HOME SCENES. 
BY M. L. E.—PART 2. 


Before Mrs. Lewis went to her son’s 
room, she returned to her closet to ask 
grace to enable her to act wisely, and 
for strength to be firm to her purpose.— 
She found him looking unhappy, yet un- 
subdued, and she sat down by him, and 
said kindly, ‘ I cannot tell you how pained 
Iam, my son, to have such a scene as I 
have witnessed to-day, occurin my house. 
We have all anticipated your coming with 
much pleasure, and supposed you would 
make home bright and happy with your 
presence; but ever since you came, you 
have been like a cloud upon our enjoyment. 
There was a time when I believed you 
would be the comfort of my life— but what 
have I to expect now? Instead of making 
it your study to confer happiness on your 
sisters, you are continually disputing or 
finding fault with them. Everything has 
been done to make you happy, to gratify 
your taste and your wishes; but there is 
& point beyond which love cannot go. I 
Must speak plainly to you, my son, if you 
will be a child, you must be treated like 
one, and if you cannot be with your sisters 
Without quarrelling with them, then you 
Must stay by yourself. You must eat} 
alone, and sit alone, and walk alone, and 
I do not wish you to go outside the gate, 
or seek for other companions. When you 











| can resolve to make yourself agreeable, 


then we shall welcome you back to us, but 
not till then. Dearly as I love you, I shall 
be firm, and firm because I love you ten- 
derly and truly. Should you go on in- 
dulging this arbitrary temper, you might 
grow up to manhood without friends, and 
the time would come when you would 
blame your mother for not correcting you 


| when you were young, and showing you 


the evil of your ways, before they became 
fixed upon you.’ 

Robert was very restless ander this se- 
rious yet gentle rebuke—his conscience 
fully confirmed all his mother had said; 
but when the tears started to his eyes, and 
he would fain have told her he was sorry, 
pride rose in his heart, and he remained 
silent. His mother waited a little, she 
hoped he would express some repentance, 
and end the matter there; but when he 
said nothing, she rose to go, and told him 
his dinner should be sent to him. 

The residence of Mr. Lewis was near a 
large town, beautifully situated in the 
midst of hills, upon the bank of a river— 
and the grounds about it were spacious, 
and highly cultivated. His children had 
ample play-ground, and such a variety of 
amusements within their reach, they did 
not often feel the want of pleasures that 
could be found in cities. Occasionally 
they had some young friends to visit them, 
sometimes to spend a few weeks at the 
house, but gene-ally were contented and 
happy by themselves. Robert’s dinner 
was sent up to him, but later in the day, 
when his mother went up to see him, she 
found the plate untouched, and his room 
vacant. Expecting to find him in the 
grove or garden, she took her bonnet and 
walked out alone; but after a long search 
she returned without him. After this she 
sent to the farm-house, but he had not 
been there, and Thomas the farmer knew 
nothing of him. As it grew dark, Mrs. 
Lewis became uneasy, and feared that he 
might have gone contrary to her express 
commands, out of the gate. 

Tea was now over, and the twilight had 
faded into darkness, and still they had no 
news of him, when Lucy proposed going 











with Trusty, the house- 
dog, down to the little 
grotto inthe glen. Mrs. 
Lewis consented, on 
condition that David, 
the coachman, an old 
servant of the family, 
should carry a lantern 
for her. The three set 
out, going through a 
winding path, that led 
down by the river. It 
would have been very 
dark, but for the lan- 
tern, and the air was 
chilly with the heavy 
dew. As they ap- 
proached the grotto, 
Trusty barked and 
sprang forward, and in 
a moment they found 
Robert lying on the 
ground. He had fual- 
len asleep there, and 
had been awakened by 
the barking of the dog. 
He was pale, and moan- 
ed with pain, so that 
he was glad of Lucy’s 
arm to support him. 

Much rejoiced to find 
him, Lucy exclaimed, 
‘Oh Robert, we have 
been so troubled about you;’ but when 
she saw his bewildered look, and that he 
was not well, she was all kindness, his 
faults were forgotten, and she led him 
gently home. His mother and Katie were 
at the door to meet him, and Lucy whisper- 
ed in her mother’s ear, ‘1 think he is ill. 

He was carried up stairs and laid upon 
his bed, and a long, weary night followed. 
‘Before morning he had a burning fever, 
and his mother watched beside him, apply- 
ing such remedies as she thought needful. 
Very early a physician was sent for, and 
for severa] days much anxiety was felt by 
all the family. Most of the time he was 
delirious, and often he would call for Katie 
to come to him, and tell him if she loved 
him; but when she came near him, he did 
not recognize her, but entreated her to go 
away and send Katie to him. The fourth 
day, the physician desired that Mr. Lewis 
should be sent for, as he feared the illness 
might prove fatal. 

Perhaps some children would say, Ro- 
bert’s mother must have felt sorry now 
that she had punished him, but it was not 
so. She had acted as she believed right, 
and she could only pray for her son, that 
he might be restored to health, and having 
done this, leave him in God’s hands. 

His sisters watched beside his bed by 
turns, gladly doing all they could to relieve 
his sufferings. They would moisten his 
parched lips, or bathe his heated brow, or 
smooth his pillow, while he wearily tos- 
sed from side to side, or moaned in unre- 
freshing sleep. 

His father returned, and took his place 
as nurse. Nothing was said to him of 
Robert’s faults, but his inquiries were an- 
swered in regard to the cause of his illness, 
whieh the physician supposed was owing 
to his sleeping in the damp air. ’ 

All that day, and the one following, his 
father never left him. The next day in 
the afternoon, when quite worn out, he 
left the bedside to get some rest, and Mrs. 
Lewis took his place. The invalid had 
fallen into a heavy sleep, and slept several 
hours. It was a favorable symptom, and 
when he awoke he was quite conscious.— 
He put his hand out, and his mother lean- 


ed over him, ‘ Oh mother,’ he said, ‘ I have 
had such a dream,—I thought no one lov- 
ed me, that I had no home, no parents, no 
sisters; but itis not true, is it? Oh, I 
am so glad.’ 

From that time he rapidly recovered, 
and as soon as he woes well enough, he 
thanked them all for their kindness, and 
expressed his sorrow for having given them 
so much trouble. To. his father he told 
the whole story of his folly, and assured 
him that he believed that Ulness had been 
sent to make him better, to give him time 
to think and to reform. When he was 
really well, Katie and Lucy felt they had 
their own dear Robert back again, and the 
vacation passed away only too soon. And 
when he returned to school, he no longer 
listened to those who had brought so much 
unhappiness upon him, but chose his 
friends from among those who were good 
and loved to do right. 





Biography. 

"ORIGINAL. 

WASHINGTON’S GENERALS.—20. 
FRANCIS MARION. 


Marion’s career embodies more of ro- 
mance, personal adventure, hairbreadth 
escapes, wild daring, and heroic courage 
than usually falls to the lot of any man.— 
He was born at Winyah, near George- 
town, S.C.,in 1732, the same year in 
which Washington was born. His grand- 
father was one of the French Huguenots, 
who fled to this country to escape persecu- 
tion at home. 

Francis Marion’s frame was extremely 
slight, and his health feeble early in life, 
and one to look upon him then, would 
have thought him destined to an early 
grave. But at twelve years of age his 
health became firm, and the untamed spirit 
which afterwards characterized him began 
to exhibit itself. At sixteen he undertook 
a voyage to the West Indies, and was ship- 
wrecked. Six days in an open boat on the 
sea, without provisions, except a dead dog, 
and without water, seem to have cured his 
roving propensities for the time, and he re- 
tired to his father’s farm. He had just ar- 
rived at maturity when his father died, and 
after a short stay with his mother and bro- 
ther, he removed to Bell Isle, near Eutaw 
Springs, where he afterwards lived, and 
where his remains now lie. 

At the commencement of the French 
and Indian war, he enlisted as a private in 
a regiment of cavalry, commanded by his 
brother. Afterwards he was appointed 
lieutenant under Moultrie, in an expedition 
against the Cherokees, and led a forlorn 
hope of thirty-one men at Etcholl, only 
ten of whom escaped unwounded. After 
this battle he returned to his farm, and 
passed his time between the labors of the 
field and the excitement of hunting, until 
the eventful yearof 1775. He then en- 
tered warmly into the cause of the colonists, 
and was elected a member of the Provinci- 
al Congress of South Carolina. He soon 
after received from that body the commis- 
sion of captain in one of the three regi- 
ments raised for the defence of the colony. 
His company composed a part of the gal- 
lant few, who so bravely defended Fort 
Moultrie for eleven hours against the com- 
bined attack ofthe British fleet. It is said 
that the last gun fired on that day was di- 
rected by him, and it did great execution. 
He was afterwards engaged in no impor- 
tant action until the fatal attack upon Sa- 














vannah. After the fall of Charleston, Ma- 
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rion’s position became extremely critical. 
Hunted from cover to cover, in the midst 
ofa country in possession of the enemy; 
and too crippled to help himself, having 
broken his ancle, he was entirely depen- 
dent upon his friends for safety. Some- 
times in the thicket, and sometimes in the 
field, he lurked from one place of conceal- 
ment to another, until he was at length 
able to ride on horseback, and started for 
N. Carolina, to join Baron de Kalb. Pen- 
niless, without any prospect of pay, and 
impelled only by a devoted love for his 
country, he pursued his weary way North- 
ward. Horry, his companion and friend, 
said, ‘‘ we had no use for pockets, for as 
for hard money, we had not seen a dollar 
for years.” Marion joined Gates, who had 
suverceded De Kalb, with but twenty men, 
all told, and a sorry company they were. 
Mounted on such horses as they could get, 
clad in tattered garments, with small lea- 
ther caps on their heads, and equipped with 
rusty firelocks, powderhorns, and scarcely 
a bayonet among them, they excited the 
mirth of the regular soldiers, and the con- 
tempt of Gates. But there was that with- 
in the hearts of this brave partizan and his 
men, which made them worth hundreds of 
such men as Gates, and had the latter con- 
sulted Marion, his fate might have been 
different. From Marion’s side the militia 
were never known to fly, as they did from 
their leaders in the disastrous battle of 
Camden. ‘The brigade over which Marion 
was placed, was one willing to bear toil 
patiently, and submit tu privations and pe- 
rilous adventures ; they performed heroic 
deeds, unsurpassed in the annals of parti- 
zan warfare. 

At this time Marion received his com- 
mission of brigadier, from Governor Rut- 
ledge, though from his dress any one would 
have supposed him to be a general. He 
was now forty-eight years of age, small, 
lean, and swarthy, but firmly set, and of 
iron sinews. ‘* He wore a scarlet colored 
outer jacket of coarse cloth, and a leather 
cap with a silver crescent in front, on 
which was inscribed, * Liberty or Death.’” 
His new troops were no better equipped 
than himself, but their wants were few, 
and if they could but get arms and amu- 
nition, the regimentals could be dispensed 
with. In order to supply themeelves with 
swords, they took the saws from the neigh- 
boring sawmills, and hammered them into 
stout blades, which though not of Demas- 
cus temper and polish, yet in the brawny 
hands which wielded them, they would 
cleave a man in two ata blow. Without 
tents or baggage, with few blankets, (Ma- 
rion had but one for his bed and covering) 
they started on their adventurous career. 
Soon after this, Marion obtained a very fine 
horse from a Tory, named Ball, who would 
outstrip the wind in speed, and could swim 
like a dog. Many a dark night, when the 
horses of the column would refuse to enter 
a deep river, the farther shore of which 
could not be seen, has Ball boldly plunged 
into the stream with his fearless master, 
and drawn the whole troop after. Halting 
only long enough between to rest his 
horses, Marion followed on from one brave 
adventure to another, until his name alone 
became a terror to the enemy, and almost 
any amount of money was offered for his 
head. ‘The enemy had no rest when in his 
vicinity ; he marched with almost incon- 
ceivable rapidity, and stole upon them in 
the night, when least expected. These 
night marches and battles added greatly to 
the mystery and romance of his character, 
and remind us of the olden stories of out- 
‘laws and robber bands, and present a series 
of pictures worthy the pencil of Salvator 
‘Rosa. A more picturesque scene than his 
camp at Snow Island, cannot be imagined. 
The island is situated in the Pedee, where 
iLynch’s Creek empties into it, and at the 
.place he selected, it was covered with tall 
pine trees, and in the lower portion with 
dense cane brakes. All the boats in the 
region he ordered to be destroyed, and 
here, amid the wildness and beauty of na- 
ture, this bold partizan pitched his camp, 
and ruled like an ancient feudal lord. It 
was here he received the visit of the Eng- 
lish officer, and dined him on roasted po- 
tatoes. Marion’s fare was always simple 
in the extreme, vinegar and water mixed 
composing his only drink. It mattered not 
to him what he ate if it was only simple 
hominy, or potatoes, and his vinegar and 
water ; he would ride sixty miles at a time, 
and then fight a battle before resting. He 
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never informed his men of the length of 
his proposed expeditions, and the only way 
they could tell was by ascertaining how 
much hominy or corn meal, his servant put 
up. He frequently went into action with 
only three rounds of ammunition for each 
man, and sometimes Without any, or even 
fire arms for some of the men. 

Marion was severely wounded in the 
breast in an engagement in 1780: his de- 
voted followers immediately wrapped him 
in a raw hide, and sent him, guarded by 
resolute men, to North Carolina. He was 
unable to be in the field for a long time, 
on account of this wound. He was next 
engaged in the battle of King’s Mountain, 
where he and his followers fought with 
their usual bravery. His camp at Snow 
Island was soon after broken up by Doyle, 
and the hero had not where to lay his head, 
yet his brave band all declared they would 
stand by him till death. They were en- 
gaged in the battle of Eutaw, immediately 
fighting one battle and marching two hun- 
dred and fifty miles. Marion on that day 
fought like a lion, and when the British 
retreated, he followed swiftly on the flying 
traces, dealing the rear guard heavy blows 
in the chase. He soon after this made 
over his brigade to Horry, and hastened to 
Jacksonborough to take his seat in the as- 
sembly, of which he had been elected a 
member from St. John’s, Berkley. ‘This 
was in 1782, and while attending to this 
duty, his brigade came very near being 
wholly destroyed, which he no sooner heard 
of than he hastened back, and arrived in 
time to save it, though beaten in the en- 
counter. With the exception of a conflict 
with Major Frazier’s cavalry, which he 
routed, he was engaged in no more battles, 
and was soon after elected to the Senate of 
the State, and there showed the same pa- 
triotism and decision he had done in de- 
fending his country with his sword. 

Marion received no appointment from 
the State for his services, but he was ap- 
pointed commander of Fort Johnson, at 
Charleston, with a salary of about 2,500 
This was a sinecure 
and the post made on purpose for him, but 
a lucky turn in his fortune saved him from 
the necessity of accepting it. Miss Mary 
Videau, a lady of wealth, had fallen in love 
with him. She was fifty years of age, but 
the marriage was a very happy one, and he 
lived with his bride on his plantation, ho- 
nored by his country, and beloved by all, 
until his sixty-third year, when he sur- 
rendered his soul into the hands of his 
Creator. EsvELLE. 





Narrative. 
AN INCIDENT IN SCHOOL-LIFE. 


Never twit a boy for what he cannot avoid. 


Incidents trifling in themselves, often 
have an important influence in determining 
the character of a life. A word spoken in 
season, a cruel taunt, wounding the heart 
to its core, have been the turning points 
in ‘destiny, and put a young mind on the 
high road to fortune, or sent it down to 
ruin. Almost every person can recall some 
occurrence in early life which gave tone 
and impulse to effort, and imbued the mind 
with principles whose influence is even 
now controlling. We give place to the 
following true narrative, as an illustration 
of this fact, and because it inculcates a 


truth which every man, woman and child 


may profitably bear in mind: 

Years ago, when! was a boy, it was 
customary, and probably is now to some 
extent among district schools in the coun- 
try, to have spelling schools during the 
winter term. These gatherings were al- 
ways anticipated with great interest by the 
scholars, as at those times was to be de- 
cided who was the best speller. Occa- 
sionally one school would visit another for 
a test of scholarship in this regard. Ah! 
how the little hearts would throb, and big 
ones thump, in their anxiety to beat the 
whole. 

Once on a time, a neighboring school 
sent word to ours, that on a certain day in 
the afternoon, they would meet in our 
school-house for one of these contests. As 
the time was short, most of the other stu- 
dies were suspended, and at school and at 
home in the evenings, all hands were study- 
ing to master the monosyllables, dissylla- 
bles, abreviations, &c., &c., which the 
spelling-books contained. 

At length the day arrived, and as our 








visitors were considered rather our supe- 
riors, our fears and anxieties were propor- 
tionately great. The scholars were rang- 
ed in a standing position, on opposite sides 
of the house, and the words pronounced to 
each side alternately, and the scholar that 
‘*missed” was to sitdown. His game 
was up. 

It did not take long to thin the ranks on 
both sides. In a short time our school had 
but eight on the floor, and theirs but six. 
After a few rounds the contest turned in 
their favor, as they had four standing to 
ourtwo. Fora long time it seemed as 
though these six had the book * by heart.” 
At length the number was reduced to one 
on each side. Our visitors were represent- 
ed by an accomplished young lady, whose 
parents had recently arrived in town, and 
ours by myself, a ragged little boy of ten 
summers, who had set up night after night 
while my mother, with no other light than 
that produced by pine knots, pronounced 
my lessons to me. ‘The interest of the 
spectators was excited to the highest pitch, 
as word after word was spelled by each.— 
At length the young lady missed, and I 





stood alone. Her teacher said she did not 
understand the word. She declared she | 
did; thet the honor was mine, and that I 
richly deserved it. That was a proud mo- | 
ment for me. I had spelled down both | 
schools, and was declared victor. My 
cheeks burned, and my brain was dizzy 
with excitement. 

Soon as the school was dismissed, my 
competitress came and sat down by my 
side and congratulated me on my success, 
inquired my name and age, and flattering- 
predicted my future success in life. 

Unaccustomed to such attentions, I 
doubtless acted as most little boys would 
under such circumstances, injudiciously.— 
At this juncture, Master G., the son of the 
rich man of our neighborhood, tauntingly 
said to me, in the presence of my fair friend 
and a number of the boys from the other 
school—** Oh, you need’nt feel so big— 
your folks are poor, and your father is a 
drunkard.” 

1 was happy no more—I was a drunk- 
ard’s son—and how could I look my new 
friends in the face? My heart seemed to 
rise up in my throat, and almost suffocate 
me. ‘The hot tears scald-d my eyes—but 
I kept them back; and as svon as possi- 
ble, quietly slipped away from my com- | 
paniuns, procured my dinner basket, and, 
unobserved, left the scene of my triumph | 
and disgrace, with a heavy heart, for my 
home. But such a home. ‘ My folks 
were poor—and my father was a drunk- 
ard.” But why should I be reproached 
for that? 1 could not prevent my father’s 
drinking, and, assisted and encouraged by 
my mother, | had done all I could to keep 
my place in my class at school, and to as- 
sist her in her worse than widowhood. 

Boy as | was, Linwardly resolved never 
to taste of liquor,.and that 1 would show 
Master G. if L was a drunkard’s son, I 
would yet stand as high as he did. But 
all my resolves could not allay the gnawing 
grief and vexation produced by his taunt- 
ing words and haughty manner. In this 
frame of mind—my head and heart aching, 
my eyes red and swollen —I reached home. 
My mother saw at once that | wasin trou- 
ble, and inquired the cause. I buried my 
face in her lap, and burst into tears. Mo- 
ther seeing .ny grief, waited till] was more 
composed, when I told her what had hap- 
pened, and added, passionately, ‘1 wish 
father would’nt be a drunkard, so we could 
be respected as other folks.” Atfirst, mo- 
ther seemed almost overwhelmed, but 
quickly rallying, said : 

** My son, I feel very sorry for you, and 
regret that your feelings have been so in- 
jured. G. has twited you about things 
you cannot help. But never mind, my 
sun. Be always honest; never taste a 
drop of intoxicating liquor; study and im 
prove your mind. Depend on your own 
energies, trusting in God, and you will, if 
your life is spared, make a useful and res- 
pected man. 1 wish your father, when so- 

ber, could have witnessed this scene, and 
realized the sorrow his course brings on us 
all. But keep aebrave heart, my son. Re- 
member you are responsible only for your 
own faults. Pray God to keep you, and 
don’t grieve for the thoughtless and un- 
kind reproaches that may be cast on you 
on your father’s account.” 

This lesson of my beloved mother, 1 
trust, was not lost uponme. Nearly forty 





| ful power in prayer. 





years have passed since that day, and |] 
have passed many trying scenes, but none 
ever made so strong an impression on m 

feelings as that heartless remark of G,’s,_ 
It was so unjust and so uncalled-for, Now 

boys, remember always to treat your mates 
with kindness. Never indulge in taunt. 
ing remarks toward any one, and remem- 
ber that the son of a poor man, and even 
of a drunkard, may have sensibilities as 
keen as your own. 

Bat there is another part to this story, 
The other day a gentleman called at my 
place of business, and asked if I did not 
recognise him. I told himthat I did not, 
** Do you remember,” said he, ‘of being 
at a spelling-school at a certain time, and 
a rude, thoughtless boy twitting you of 
poverty, and being a drunkard’s son?” 
‘*I do most distinctly,” said I. * Well,” 
continued the gentleman, ‘I am that boy, 
There has not probably a month of my life 
passed since then, but 1 have thought of 
that remark with regret and shame, and as 
1 am about leaving for California, perhaps 
to end my days there, I could not go with- 
out first calling on you, and asking your 
forgiveness for that act.” Boys, I gave 
him my right hand as a pledge of forgive- 
ness. DidIdoright? You all say yes, 
Well, then, let me close as I began. Boys, 
never twit another for what he cannot help. 

Buffalo Courier.} | Uncie Josern. 











Religion 
= =—————SS 
DR. PAYSON’S POWER IN PRAYER. 

Years ago, when Dr. Payson was the 
pastor of the second parish church in this 
city, he instituted “*the quarterly church 
fast.” This season is still observed here, 
by all the orthodox Congregational church- 
es. Being in one of these meetings, not 
long since, I took occasion to mention the 
fact that the pastor of a church in western 
Massachusetts, where I formerly resided, 
often alluded to these seasons, and the 
manner in which they were observed by 
Dr. P., and that, as a consequence, his 
church afterwards established such a meet- 
ing, and regularly attended upon it, with 
no little interest and profit. 

A pious lawyer who was present, re- 
marked, that he was reminded by these 


| statements, of one striking feature in Dr. 


Payson’s Sabbath exercises—his wonder- 
Mr. S. was then a 
child; he sat in the gallery; he felt no 
specia! interest about religious things.— 
But when that man of God arose in his 
place, and poured out his soul in supplica- 
tion, so filial and tender, so earnest and 
so reverent, so solemn and spiritual, his 
young heart was completely overwhelmed 
with emotion. He could not describe the 
feelings that rushed upon him at that hour, 
in any better way than by comparing them 
to the sensation which comes over us when 
we receive a sudden fright : his blood start- 
ed quicker in his veins, his whole frame 
felt a shock, and his spirit was stirred deep- 
ly within him. Dr. Payson brought down 
so much of the presence and power of God, 
by his near communion at the throne of 
grace, that it was awful to be there. That 
vast assembly were ready to exclaim, 
‘* How dreadful is this place! Itis none 
other than the house uf God, and the gate 
of heaven!” He said Dr. Payson owed 
his remarkable success in the ministry, and 
his amazing influence, as much to his pre- 
valence in prayer, as to the faithfulness and 
pungency in preachiug the Gospel. 

A valuable testimony! In these days, 
when so much is said about great efforts, 
about eloquent sermons, about intellectual 
preaching ; and so little importance is at- 
tached to a high standard of personal piety, 
to a deep-toned spirituality, as an element 
of mighty power in the pulpit—may it not 
be refreshing to turn back to the experl- 
ence of former times? Few, if any, minis 
ters have wielded a more wide-spread and 
healthy influence than Dr. Payson. Iti8 
felt to the third and fourth generations.— 
Its moulding hand is still pressing warmly 
upon this whole community. 

I never resided in any place where the 
religious element seemed to be more abul- 
dant; where conversation among profes- 
sing christians upon experimental and spl 
ritual things, and those precious truths 
which cluster so closely around the cros 
of the Son of God, was more free and na- 
tural. This is owing, doubtless, in g 
measure to the fact, that Dr. Payson wo 
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never go where he could not take his Sa- 
yior with him. In all his visits, in all his 
intercourse with the people, he claimed the 
privilege of conversing with them about 
their salvation, and commending their souls 
to God in prayer. Such interviews they 
soon learned to welcome and enjoy. 

I know that Dr. Payson possessed a good 
deal of intellectual acumen, and a peculiar 
tact in forcibly illustrating the truth, and 
happily adapting it to the condition of his 
hearers; but, be it remembered, that he 
also had power with God in prayer, and 
prevailed. Would that we had more of 
this power in prayer, this power of God, in 
all our churches, in all our social meetings, 
in all our sanctuaries, in all our pulpits! 
Then should we not so often mourn the 
absence of our Divine Comforter, and the 
diminished efficacy of preaching. Then 
would the Lord ** revive us again, and turn 
our captivity as the streams in the South.” 

[N. Y. Obs.} Wotcort. 
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ORIGINAL. 


AMBITION. 


Ona richly cushioned chair, close to an 
elegant writing-desk, sat a young girl of 
eighteen. She was leaning carelessly over 
the desk, and busily engaged in writing. 
Her large, expressive eye would first glis- 
ten with mirth, and her rich laugh ring 
through the room; then her mouth would 
sober into sadness, and her dark eye fill 
with tears. ‘* Bertha, dear, it is getting 
late—do leave your writing, and come and 
walk,” said a female of a sad but sweet 
countenance, as she entered the room.— 
“Yes, mother, presently,” and for a mo- 
ment the young girl raised her head, but 
lowering it again, became absorbed in her 
writing. 

Two hours passed quickly by, and still 
Bertha sat at her desk. ‘* Miss Berty, 
your ma say come to your supper,” said a 
little servant, opening the door, and put- 
ting her headinto the room. Bertha heard 
not. She laid her head on her desk and 
wept passionately for a few moments, and 
then raising it again said, ‘* It is foolish in 
me, for it is only fiction; but it seems so 
natural.”” By this time the little black 
had left the room, and reported in the 
kitchen that her firm belief was ‘* Miss Ber- 
ty was crazy, for when she tole her to come 
to supper, she burst out cryin’, like dat 
wasanytin’ to cry at.” ‘Oh, you just 
hush, Sal, you don’t know nothin’ about 
it—Miss Berty has got more sense in her 
little finger, dan you is in de whole of dat 
nappy head of your’n,” said the chief 
spokesman of the kitchen. Sally left si- 
lenced, but not convinced. 

The next morning the sun shone bright- 
ly through the window, but he was not 
there befurefBertha, and his golden rays 
were not brighter than her dreams of fame. 
She knew she had talents, for she had al- 
ways been told so, and her own writings 
proved it. Her mirror told her she was 
beautiful—but what cared she for that >— 
She was wealthy, and would have bcen 
sought after by many, but she rejected 
their attentions, and they came no longer. 
She had risen that morning without prayer 
—ambition was her God. She had not 
gone to that * holy revealed Word of God” 
to find her duty, but trusted alone in her 
talents. It was along summer day—but 
it passed too quickly with Bertha. All 
day she sat at her desk, and the sun was 
just ready to set, when her mother entered 
the room. ‘* Bertha, you must leave your 


writing, and take some exercise—you don’t 


know how pale you are growing,” said she. 
“Tam laying the foundation of future 


greatness, mother,”’ and she looked up with 


asmile. Her mother smiled sadly. “I 


know, my dear, that you are talented, and 
you know italso; but is thatareason why 
you should sacrifice life and health ?’— 
“You say, mother, that I have talents, and 
shoulduse the fur them good of others ; then 
“*T blame you 
for trifling with health. Dear Bertha, God 


why do you blame me?” 


has commanded us to seek first his king- 


dom, and in another place, ‘Thou shalt 
have no other gods before me,’ and are you 
Her moth- 
er then left the room, and Bertha sat for 
several minutes thinking over her words. 
But it was not so easy to give up her bright 


not making fame your God ?” 


dreams, and she returned to her writing. 


tinued closely at her writing, until at last | 
nature would no longer bear the aggrava- 
tion, and she was prostrated with a brain 
fever. Reason had fled—yes, the talents 
which she had worshipped were gone.— 
She would lie motionless on the bed, then 
starting up with all the wildness of a ma- 
niac, would say, ‘* Mother, the sun has 
risen—bring me my desk. Oh, why will 
they not let me write—do, mother, and 
you shall yet be proud of your Bertha!” 
How heavily the words fell on that fond 
parent’s ear. She had been proud of her 
—oh how proud—and had yielded tu her | 
wishes, when a short relaxation from the 
fatal desk might have retained the brilliant 
talents. 

Another week passed slowly away. Ber- 
tha grew worse. Her physician had given 
up all hope. ‘Even if life is spared,” 
said he, ** I don’t think reason can ever re- 
turn.”” One evening her mother was 
watching anxiously beside her. She 
thought of the time when she had first tak- 
en her darling in her arms—it was then 
that she dedicated her to God’s service. 
**Oh, my Heavenly Father,” she exclaim- 
ed in bitter anguish, “ give back her mind 
only long enough to learn to love Thee, I 
ask no more.” ‘*’Tis Venus, the brightest 
of stars, which sets the soonest,”’ said Ber- 
tha, as she tossed wearily in her bed. ‘‘Fit 
emblem of thee,’ thought her mother.— 
Again Bertha tossed wearily. This time 
the wild looking eye had softened, and now 
beamed with a gentle light. ‘* Mother, 
have I been very sick?’ Her mother’s 
heart beat with joy. ‘* Yes, love, but you 
must be very quiet.” * Has’nt my mind 
been wandering?” “* Yes.”” “Oh, moth- 
er, suppose it had fled forever. Dear mo- 
ther, 1 have never been thanktul for the 
use of my mind, but | shall be hereafter— 
yes, I will seek first the *‘ kingdom of God 
and his righteousness.’ Her mother 
pressed her to her heart, and silently pray- 
ed that she might be aided in performing 
her resolutions. Bertha trom this time 
rapidly recovered. She did not forget her 
resolutions. In after years, when she be- 
came not only agreat, but christian writer, 
she looked back upon her sickness with 
thankfulness, fur it had directed her to 
that everliving fountain of peace, from 
which flow the streams of perfect happi- 
ness. Carrie Mina. 





THE FIRST AND LAST OATH. 


‘Shall I tell you a story, my little 
friends ?’ said old Uncle John, to a merry 
group of school children gathered about his 
door-step one summer evening, to hear his 
accustomed story. 

‘Yes, yes, do. Tell usa grand one,’ 
replied the children, leaving their play, and 
standing about him. ‘Tell about the Re- 
volution,’ said one; ‘tell a fairy story, 
please,’ said another; and numerous were 
the stories asked for. 

* Perhaps you would like a story of my 
younger days,’ said uncle John, in answer 
to the little folks who spoke ; ‘ would you 
like that?” 

* Yes, yes, by all means,’ was the united 
reply. ‘The children all seated themselves 
on the grass and dvor-step. Susy Allyn, 
a favorite of uncle John’s, now climbed up 
into his lap, her accustomed place on such 
occasions; and sometimes she did much: 
to entertain her friends with her remarks 
on the stories as they progressed. 

The old gentleman was silent a moment 
and then began: 

‘When | worked on my father’s farm in 
Vermont, a long time ago, I was more 
quick to move than I am now, and was cal- 
led the ** smartest lad in the village where 
I lived.” We called it **The Village,” 
though there were but a few houses, and 
what houses there were were far apart. We 
had a green which we called ** The Village 
Green,”” where the boys and girls got to- 


(which was a holiday,) and she invited us 
all to go; and as it was the custom for 


' every girl to have a ** beau”—- 


** Wou are my beau; ain’t you, Freddy ?” 
said Susy Allyn to Freddy Somers, a little 
curly-headed boy who~had been listening, 
with eyes and mouth wide open; but now, 
at Susy’s remark, dropping his head, while 
blushes covered his fair cheeks. The re- 
mark caused the children to laugh heartily, 
to the great discomposure of Freddy and 
Susy. When they had somewhat abated 





| their mirth, Uncle John, who had laughed 


with the rest, spoke: 

“Never mind, Susy and Freddy ; it is 
nothing out of the way. 

‘ As I was saying, it was the custom for 
all the girls to have an escort. Laura, 
(who was wished for by all tye lads) said 
that the lad who would run the fastest and 
win in a fair race, should carry her bundle ; 
or, in other words, be her beau. ‘The rule 
of the race was this: they all run for the 
goal, and he that wins challenges one to 
race with him; if he wins then he chal- 
lenges another; but if he does not, the 
winner turns challenger, and so it goes on, 
till the one who outruns all,wins the prize. 
The game went on. One John Reynolds 
kept the game; soon he challenged me. 
We started. I won. The boys all shout- 
ed, and I felt much elated, and gave my 
challenge with much gusto. 

‘I was considered the best runner in the 
village, and after .two challenges I had 
none to compete with. All gave me the 
escort of Laura, and I felt very much pleas- 
ed. But my pleasure was doomed to dis- 
appointment ; for James Danton, a lad 
that had not taken any part in the race, 
now came forward and challenged me. I 
told him he was foolish, but he said no- 
thing in reply. We started. 1 let him 
win the first time, intending to win the 
next two myself. But I found when I start- 
ed on the third, that I had a capital run- 
ner to contend with, and I was afraid he 
would win. I tried hard, and kept about 
two feet before him all the way. As we 
came within about two rods of the goal, he 
went past me with a tremendous bound. 
I was beaten! 

‘A shout arose from all the boys’ lips, 
which so vexed me that I swore! Yes, 
children, I took the name of God in vain! 
Laura looked at me surprised. This only 
made me use more profane words. As it 
happened, we were close to my house, and 
my mother was looking at the game. She 
saw the result, and heard my shocking 
words. She called me in directly. I ex- 
pected a severe whipping, but judge of my 
disappointment. She placed herarm around 
me, and drawing me to her side, she laid 
the sin before me. She told me I had sin- 
ned against God both in thought and deed. 
Yes, children, she talked with me a long 
time, and I felt how wicked a boy I had 
been when she had done; but before I 
went out again, I asked forgiveness of God. 
The only punishment my mother gave me 
was refusing to let me go to the pic-nic. 

‘Ihave given you now, children, a his- 
tory ot my first and last oath. I hope you 
will always remember it; remember that 
when you utter an oath of any kind, you 
offend God our Savior and Judge.’ 

Saying this, Uncle John bade the children 
good evening, and went into his house.— 
The children went to their respective homes 
so quietly that you might have thought it 
Sunday.—[ Children’s Mag. for August. 








Natural sistory. 








HUW APES CATCH CRABs, 
AND HOW CRABS CATCH APES. 


A traveller in Java relates the following 
amusing scene which he witnessed in com- 
pany with some of the natives. 

After walking close up to the old cam- 
pang, they were on the point of turning 





gether after school to play. The story I 
am about to tell you, is of what happened 
on this green; and I wish a certain one 
amongst you to listen attentively, and trea- 


‘It was a very fine summer's evening, 
something like this: the sun was about an 
hour high. 
very interesting game of ball, and were 
about going home, when Laura Winslow, 
(a great favorite with the boys,) with some 
other girls, came on thegreen. Laura told 
us that her mother had yiven her leave to 





A week had passed. Bertha had con- 


have a “pic nie party” the next day, 


sure it up, and try to be benefitted by it. | 


We boys had just finished a | 


back, when a young fellow merged from 
the thicket, and said a few words to the 
mandoor. The latter turned, with a laugh, 
! to Frank, and asked him if he had ever 
seen apes catch crabs. Frank replied in 
the negative, and the mandoor, taking his 
' hand,led him gently and cautiously through 
the deserted village, to a spot which the 
young fellow had pointed out, and where 
the old man had formerly planted hedges, 
rendering it aneasy task for them to ap- 
proach unobserved. At length they 
reached the boundary of the former settle- 
ment—a dry, sandy soil and strip of beach 


where all vegetation ceased, and only a 

single tall pandanus tree, whose roots were 

thickly interlaced with creeping plants, 

formed as it were, the advauced post of 
the vegetable kingdom. Behind this they 

crawled along, and cautiously raising their 

heads, they saw several apes, at a distance 

of two or three hundred paces, who were 

partly looking for something as they walk- 

ed up and down the beach, while others 

stood motionless. It was the long-tailed, 

brown variety, and Frank was beginning 

to regret that he had not his telescope with 

him to watch the movements of these 

strange beings more closely, when one of 
them, a tremendously large fellow, began 

to draw nearer to them. Carefully ex- 

amining the ground, over which he went 

on all fours, he stood at intervals to scratch 

himself, or to snap at some insect that buz- 

zed around him. He came up so close that 

Frank fancied that he must scent them and 

give the alarm to the other monkeys, when 
suddenly passing over a little elevation 
covered with withered reedy grass, he there 
discovered a party of crabs, parading up 
and down on the hotsand. With a bound 
he was amongst them, but not quickly 
enough to catch asingle one; for the crabs, 
though apparently so clumsy, darted like 

lightning into a quantity of small holes or 
cavities, which made the ground here re- 
semble a seive and the ape could not thrust 
in his paw after them, for the orifices were 
too narrow. 

The mandoor nudged Frank gently, to 
draw his attention, and they saw the ape, 
after crawling once or twice up and down 
the small strip of land, and peering into 
the various holes, with its nose close to the 
ground, suddenly seat himself very gravely 
by one of them, which he fancied most 
suitable. He then brought round his long 
tail to the front, thrust the end of it into 
the cavity, until he met with an obstacle, 
and suddenly made a face, which so amus- 
ed Frank, that he would have laughed 
loudly, had not the mandoor raised his 
finger warningly—and directly after the 
ape drew out his extraordinary line with a 
jerk. At the end of it, however, hung the 
desired booty, a fat crab, by one of its 
claws, and swinging it round on the ground 
with such violence as to make it lose its 
hold, he took it in his left paw, picked up 
a stone in’ the other, and after cracking 
the shell,*devoured the savory contents 
with evident signs of satisfaction. 

Four or five he thus caught in succes- 
sion, on each occasion when the crab nip- 
ped him making a face of heroic res'gna- 
tion and pain; but each time he was suc- 
cessful, and he must have found in the 
dainty dish and the revenge for the nip, 
abundant satisfaction for the pain he en- 
dured, or else he would not have set to 
work again so soon. 

Thus then the ape, quite engaged with 
the sport, and without taking his eyes off 
the ground, had approached to within 
about twenty paces of the party concealed 
behind the pandanus tree. Here, again, 
the ground was full of holes, and, looking 
out the one he conjectured to be the best, 
he threw in his line once more, and proba- 
bly felt that there was something alive 
within, for he awaited the result with signs 
of most eager attention. The affair, how- 
ever, lasted longer than he had anticipated, 
but being already tolerably filled by -his 
past successful hauls, he pulled up his 
knees, laid his long arms upon them, bow- 
ed his head, and half closing his eyes he 
assumed such a resigned and yet exqui- 
sitely comical face, as only an ape is capa- 
ble of putting on under these circumstances. 
But his quiet was destined to be disturbed 
in a manner as unexpected as it was cruel ; 
he must have discovered some very inte- 
resting objects in the clouds, for he was 
staring up there fixedly, when he sudden- 
ly uttered a loud yell, left hold of his 
knees, felt with both hands for his tail, and 
made a bound in the air, as if the ground 
under him was beg‘nning to grow red hot. 
At the end of his tail, however, hung a 
gigantic crab, torn with desperate energy 
from its hiding-place; and Frank could not 
restrain himself any longer, and burst into 
aloud.laugh. The mandoor at first retain- 
ed his gravity ; but when the ape, alarm- 
ed by the strange sound, looked up in spite 
of his pain and saw men, and then bound- 
ed off at full speed, with his tormentor 
still dangling at the end of his tail, the old 
man could no longer refrain either, and 





they both laughed till the tears ran down 
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their cheeks. The ape, in the meanwhile, 
few across the narrow strip of sand, fol- 
lowed by all the others, towards the jun- 
gle, and in a moment after, not a single 
one was visible. 





Editorial. 
MC’LEAN ASYLUM. 


Persons who have entered Boston over the 
Fitchburg and Lowe!l Railroads, may lave no- 
ticed, a mile out of town, same large brick 
buildings of three stories, in the town of Somer- 
ville, northwest of the city. The chief edifices 
are three, a central one, in which the Superin- 
tendent and family, and other families having 
the care of the establishment reside, and two 
other buildings with domes, and looking as 
much alike as a pair of twin children. The 
structures are very large and imposing. In their 
rear is a large, sunny garden, full of fruit and 
other trees, and attractively laid out. There 
are other buildings used for various purposes, 
and together there is an appearance of a villa. 
This establishment is what is termed the Mc- 
Lean Asylum for the Insane, the oldest institu- 
tion of the kind established in this country. It 
comes under the name of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, and has the same board of 
trustees as the hospital department, of which 
we have spoken in a previous number. 

This institution, for those who have suffered 
from mental diseases, was opened in 1818, and 
was named from a generous friend and donor 
to the charity. Up to 1854, there had been ad- 
mittee 3763 patients, of whom nearly as many 
had been discharged. It is usual for nearly 
half of those committed to the institution to re- 
cover their health, while a large number have 
been much improved. 

The causes of mental derangement are vari- 
rious. Sometimes the disease is inherited ; 
sometimes it is induced by over-exertion of the 
mind or body; and again by some bad habit.— 
And it may come without any known cause, 
just as any other sickness may. It is common 
for persons thus diseased to dislike their nearest 
and dearest friends, and therefore to be unhap- 





py at home ; hence public institutions have be- 
come very important, yea, essential to the pro- 
per treatment of such diseases, There are 
now other institutions of the kind ip this State, 
one in Boston for the Insane poor, one at 
Worcester, another at Taunton, and still another 
is to be located, we learn, at Northampton.— 
Every State in the Union ought to have one or 
more, and we are happy to say that they are 
planted in the majority of the States. And we 
add, every individual is interested in their es- 
tablishment, for under the influence of trouble 
or physical disease, his reason may be fora 
longer or shorter time, or even permanently 
clouded. In this respect, man, and even the 
young, are not their own keepers. 

Dr. Luther V; Bell, has been the Physician 
and Superintendent of the McLean Asylum 
since 1837, during which time, more than two 
thousand persons, young and old, and of both 
sexes, have been under his care. There are 
usually more than three bundred patients in the 
institution at one time. The females usually 
occupy one large building, and the males an- 
other. The massof the boarders pay a mode- 
rate price, and have plain accommodations and 
food. Afew, whose friends are wealthy, pay 
high prices, and live in much of the luxury to 
which they have been accustomed at home.— 
Those who are violent from disease are confin- 
ed within narrow quarters; while the mild and 
quiet patients, have the freedom of their rooms, 
—of large promenade halls,—of the garden, 
and are even allowed to walk, or to ride for 
miles, or to go to church under the care ofa 
responsible person, There are also indoor 
amusements that the patients may enjoy, if they 
are inclined. And the privileges of daily re- 
ligious worship, which has always been found 
to have a soothing influence upon those with 
reason beclouded, are enjoyed, by all who can 
appreciate them. 

There are many touching incidents in the 
history of such an institution. It is painful for 
persons to feel obliged to leave their homes for 
a cure among strangers; or for friends to act 
in this matter for them. But mental derange- 
ment, like other diseases, come upon men under 
Providence, and it seems a great blessing that 
physicians are found who study and treat the 

malady, and that institutions are erected where 





the afflicted may at once find physician, nurse, 
and a temporary home. F. 


LETTERS 10 THE EDITOR. 
Hinsdale, N. H, Aug. 21, 1855. 

Every Saturday I receive from home, the 
*Youth’s Companion. You doubtless know 
from experience, the sameness of country life, 
and how acceptable is a paper from home. But 
the arrival of the ‘ Companion’ is similar to the 
appearance of one, from the dear home circle. 
In calling upon a friend yesterday, I beheld in 
the room the ‘ Youth’s Companion,’ and its 
well-known pages afforded me niore pleasure 
than I could have supposed. 

That our Heavenly Father may long spare 
you to administer to the pleasure and instruc- 
tion of the parents as weli as children of Ame- 
rica, is the earnest prayer of M. Louise. 


Hillsborough, Tennessee, Aug. 16, 1855. 
The Companion has been taken in our fami- 
ly for eighteen years, and I cannot well do 
without it. I look for it with more and more 
interest every week. With respect, 
Laura A. Houuins. 





ety. 
KIRCHER AND THE ATHEIST. 

The famous astronomer, Athanasius Kircher, 
having an acquaintance who denied the ex- 
istence of the Supreme Being, took the follow- 
ing method to convince him of his error upon 
his own principles. Expecting him upon a vi- 
sit, he procured a very handsome globe of the 
starry heavens, which being placed in a cor- 
ner of the room in which it could not escape 
his friend’s observation, the latter seized the 
first occasion to ask from whence it came, and 
to whom it belonged. ‘Notto me,’ said Kir- 
cher, ‘nor was it made by any person, but came 
here by mere chance.’ 

‘That, replied his sceptical friend, ‘is ab- 
solutely impossible ; you surely jest.’ 

Kircher, however, seriously persisted in his 
assertion, and took occasion to reason with his 
friend upon his own atheistical principles.— 
* You will not,’ said he, ‘ believe that this small 
body originated in mere chance; and yet you 
will contend that those heavenly bodies of 
which it is only a faint and diminutive resem- 
blance, came into existence without order or 
design.” Pursuing this chain of reasoning, his 
friend was at first confounded, in the next place 
convinced, and ultimately joined. in a cordial 
abknowledgement of the absurdity of denying 
the existence of a God. 

—_——_>—— 
A HOME SCENE. 

Charity is a grand characteristic in youth or 
age,—in a child, it is God speaking. We 
heard of an instance of it in a poor girl, the 
other evening, too divine to be described. A 
poor beggar girl had called at the door, and in 
a tone all plaintive, asked for ‘bread,’ and 
there being none at hand, a piece of maney 
was given instead. Subsequently, little Mary, 
when sitting,—in her high chair, like a cherub 
throned,—at tea, asked her father what the 
‘little beggar girl wanted? Father—‘ Bread, 
dear’ Mary—‘ And did you give her bread, 
father?’ Father—* No, dear; I gave her mo- 
ney, and told her to go to the store and buy 
some.” Mary—‘ And will the little beggar girl 
buy bread, and go home to her mother -? Moth- 
er— Perhaps she has not got a mother.’ Mary 
—‘ Don’t little beggar girls have mothers, mam- 
ma, and little trundle beds like mine?’ Moth- 
er—* No, dear, else they would not beg.’ Little 
Mary paused, her lip quivered, her frame shook, 
she wept with such heart-felt grief, that her 
parents, too, were moved to tears by the weight 
of woe for another child’s sorrows, which op- 
pressed their darling.—[Courier. 

—_— @————_—. 


WHOLESOME DOCTRINE. 


Have you enemies? Go straight on, and 
mind them not. Ifthey block up your path, 
walk around them regardless of their spite.— 
A man who has no enemies is seldom good for 
anything—he is made of that kind of material 
which is so easily worked that every man has 
a hand init. <A sterling character—one who 
thinks for himself, and speaks what he thinks,is 
always sure to have enemies. They are neces- 
sary to him as fresh air; they keep him alive 
and active. A celebrated character, who was 
surrounded by enemies used to remark—‘ They 
are sparks which, if you do not blow, will go 
out of themselves.’ Let this be your feeling 
while endeavoring to live down the scandal of 
those who talk against you. Ifyou stop to dis 
pute, you do but as they desire, and open the 
way for more abuse. Let the poor fellows talk 
—there will be a reaction, if you pesform but 
your duty ; and hundreds who were once ali- 
enated from you, will flock to you, and ac- 
knowledge their error. 
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DO THE BEST YOU CAN. 

To “do the best you can,” is, so far as pos- 
sible, to lay downa course of life in your own 
mind to which you will attain if possible, and 
then keep your eye upon it, wherever you ar, 
and in whatever youdo. Ifyou are determin. 





ed to be a master mechanic, let every day of 


your apprenticeship show that you have learn- 


. 








LOMPANION. 








ed some new thing or principle connected with 
your trade—no matter how little or trifling 
the thing may be. Strive to make the work 
which goes through your hands just as you 
would be proud of if you had turned it out as 
employer. Connect yourself with some libra- 
ry, or in other ways obtain books descriptive of 
the art or trade in which you are engaged.— 
Lose no opportunity to obtain information upon 
every branch and minute detail of it. Relaxa- 
tion you must have, of course, but while you 
seek and enjoy it, see if you cannot adapt even 
that to the aim you have chosen. 


— 


CRIMES HAVE SMALL BEGINNINGS. 

De Bar, whose life has paid the forfeit to an 
excited mob in Wisconsin, for an outrageous 
murder, is supposed to have resided once in 
this city. He was then a smal] boy, and lived 
with his mother in a fainily where she acted in 
the capacity of a servant. He then stole half 
a dollar from one of the small children of the 
family. A disposition on the part of the gen- 
tleman of the family to administer corporeal 
punishment upon the young thief was thwarted 
by the interference of the mother. They were 
sent adrift, and this is the first information con- 
cerning either of them. Who knows but the 
flogging which the boy deserved, if it had been 
administered, would have saved the mother 
many a pang, and her recreant son from an un- 
timely end.—[ Troy Traveller. 

—=<g= 
A WIDOWER REPULSED. 

A gentleman, who had lost his wife, whose 
maiden name was Little, addressed the follow- 
ing to Miss Moore, a lady of diminutive stature: 

‘I’ve lost the Little yne I had ; 
My heart is sad and sore ; 
So now [ should be very glad 
To have a little Moore.” 
To which the lady sent the following answer: 
‘I pity much the loss you’ve had ; 
The grief you must endure— 
A heart by Little made so sad, 
A little Moore won't cure.’ 
> 
Human anv Divine Tracutne. 


“The preacher of the word.” says Leighton, 
“be he never so powerful, can cast this seed 
only into the ear, his hand reaches no further; 
and the hearer, by his attention, may convey it 
into his head ; but it is the supreme Father and 
the Teacher above, that carries it into the heart, 
the only soi] wherein it proveslivelyand fruitful.’ 

——<f—————— 


Srrance Sienrs.—A group of Sunday scho- 
lars, with Bibles in their hands, buying fruit or 
sweetmeats on the Lord’s day, on their way 
to school. 

Sunday scholars carrying playthings to 
school, or having games of play on their way 
home. 

A child, on returning from school, finding 
his father reading the newspaper, or his mother 
busy at needlework. 

——— Ge 

REASONS FOR NOT GOING TO scHOOL.—A 
young teacher, who was canvassing for scho- 
lars for a new Sunday school in the north of 
London, met two boys in one court. On in- 
viting them to come to the school, one said, ‘I 
won't go because I cannot read ;’ and the other 
replied, ‘{ don’t want to go, for I’ve finished 
my larning.’ - 

Tue Sapsats.—A stream from the river of 
the water of life. A pause amid the din of 
life, in which is caught faint echoes from the 
songs sung in the upper temple. The shade 
of a green olive-tree from the scorching heat of 
noon. A palm-tree beside a fountain in the de- 
sert.—[ Sunday at Home. 


—— 
CLIPPINGS. 


Darine Roesery.—A teetotaller, on being 
told that temperance men were a band of rob- 
bers, said—‘ Yes, they have robbed the Poor 
House and the State Prison of thefr victims !’ 

Sounp vs. Sense.—The present fashion of 
pronouncing the word ‘ characterize,’ sounds 
very much like ‘cracked her eyes!’ 

A drunken man was recently trying to get a 
watchman to arrest his own shadow. He com- 
plained that an ill-looking scoundrel was fol- 
lowing him. 

* The money spent for liquor is not only wast- 
ed, but it wastes almost everything else. It is 
so much capital invested to destroy society. 

The nerve which never relaxes, the eye 
which never blenches, the thought which never 
wanders—these are the masters of victory. 

Love is the fever of the soul; passion is the 
delirium of that fever. 

Laziness travels so slowly that poverty soon 
overtakes her. 

Affection, like Spring flowers, breaks through 
the most frozen ground at last; and the heart 
which seeks but another heart to make it hap- 
py, will not seek in vain. 


—<-—- 


My little Clara was watching with much cu- 


riosity and interest a flock of fowls, as they 
were sunning themselves, when her attention 
was suddenly arrested by the gorgeous red 
crests of two roosters : 

¢ Mamma, what are those red things on their 
heads? ‘Their combs, my dear’ ‘ Why, how 
funny !—they wear combs, Mamma, are they 
women?” 





——<——<—=<_-. 
A wag seeing a lady at a party witha yer 
low-necked dress and bare aris, expresseq his 
admiration, by saying that she out-stripped the 
whole party. ‘ 


Why is a grape-vine like a recruit? 











cause it is ’listed and trained to shoot, a. 
pn _—___. ———— * Se 
(JULIEY. 
PM GROWING OLD. 
BY JOHN G. SAXE. 
My days pass pleasantly away, 
My nights are blessed with sweetest sleep; 


I feel no symptoms of decay, 
I have no cause to mourn or weep; 
My foes are impotent and shy, 
My friends are neither false nor cold 
And yet, of late, I often sigh— : 
I’m growing old! 
My growing talk of olden times, 
My growing thirst for early news, 
My growing apathy to rhymes, 
My growing love for easy shoes, 
My growing hate of crowds and noise, 
My growing fear of taking cold, 
All tell me in the plainest voice, 
I’m growing old! 
I’m growing fonder of my staff, 
I’m growing dimmer in the eyes, 
I’m growing fainter in my Jaugh, 
in growing deeper in my sighs, 
I’m growing careless in my dress-— 
I'm growing frugal of my gold, 
I’m growing wise, ’'m growing—yes— 
I'm growing old! 
I see it in my changing taste, 
I see it in my changing hair, 
Isee it in my changing waist, 
I see it in my growing heir; 
A thousand hints proelaim the trath, 
As plain as truth was ever told, 
That even in my vaunted youth, 
Pin growing old! 
Ah, me! my very laurels breathe 
The tale in my reluctant ears ; 
And every boon the hours bequeath 
But makes me debtor to the years! 
Pen flattery’s honied words declare 
The secret she would fain withhold, 
And tell me in * How young you are!’ 
I'm growing old! 
Thanks for the years, whose rapid flight 
My sombre imuse too sadly sings; 
Thanks for the gleams of golden light 
‘That tint the darkness of their wings! 
The light that beams from out the sky, 
Those heavenly mansions to unfold, 
Where all are blest, and none may sigh, 
‘I'm growing old! 
TS ET 


LET ME HIDE BEHIND THY CROSS. 
Let me hide behind Thy cross, 
When the clouds of trial rise ; 
And the luring hosts of sin 
Seek to tempt me from the skies. 


Let me hide behind Thy cross, 
Safe from pleasure’s syren snare ; 

Safe from every hate and pride; 
Safe from hell and dark despair. 


Let me hide behind Thy cross, 
When the hour of death is near, 
When the stoutest Christian’s heart 
Often faints with deepest fear. 





Justice stern demands my death,— 
Thou alone canst ransom me! 

E}-dorado’s wealth were vain,— 
Savior, to Thy cross I fiee! 


By Thy brow entwined with thorns; 
y Thy bruised and bleeding side ; 
By thy world-weight agony.— 
Hide me, oh my Savior, hide! 
Thou art holy, I a sinner, 
All defiled by earthly dross! 
Clothe me, Lord, with thine own Spirit; 
Let me hide behind Thy cross! 
Pomfret, Ct. Nitta. 


TY er 


OUR PRESIDENTS. 


[The following is worthy of being committed 
to memory by every one,especially by children:} 

Great Washington was number one, 

Then senior Adams next came on; 

Jefferson made the number three, 

Then Madison, the fourth was he; 

Monroe, the fifth, just here came in ; 

Then sixth, an Adams came again, 

Then seventh, Andrew Jackson came, 

And eighth, we count Van Buren’s name; 

Then Harrison made number nine, 

And tenth, John Tyler tilied the line; 

Polk was the eleventh, as we know,— 

The twelfth was Taylor in the row; 

Fillmore the thirteenth, took his place, 

And Pierce is fourteenth in the race. 
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